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RETROSPECTIVE 


Theodore Robinson 

He seems to disengage the essential spirit of the art from the 
conflicting elements and to express it with forcible clearness. 
Tribune, 1895 

1 5 Low Tide — Riverside Yacht Club 

(Included in 1895 Exhibition) 


Arthur B. Davies 

IT > have another strong and individual colorist amongst us, 
whom it will be well to fix an eye upon. Times, 1896 

16 Hills and Valleys 

Robert Henri 

They may or may not prove acceptable to art lovers, but his paint- 
ings are not commonplace. Post, 1897 

1“^ Tom 

Charles Melville Dewey 

Sincerity and delicacy are his characteristics , allied to a mastery 
of technical manipulation. Sun 

18 Moonlight 

Maurice Prendergast 

It is a delightful relief to meet with one who sees with his own 
eyes and has so individual and original an outlook. Evening 
Sun, 1900 

19 Along the Shore 
F. Ballard Williams 

He is an idealist who dreams in color and will give us increas- 
ingly impressive work. Sun, 1901 

20 Under the Boughs 

William L. Lathrop 

W'e find the revelation of a very gentle spirit, stirred by many 
varieties of mood. Sun, 1902 

21 Cloud Shadows on the Hills 


RETROSPECTIVE 


George Luks 

He is inclined to he noisy with his brush but in spite of the two 
homely "Pigs” he can make pne pictures. Brooklyn Eagle, 1908 

22 The Young Violinist 

Charles H. Davis 

His canvases are worth a careful inspection to study the investi- 
gations of a serious landscape man. Globe, 1906 

23 Clouds 

Paul Dougherty 

This first exhibition of a young landscape and marine painter 
reveals him in a new and surprising way. Mail, 1907 

24 Heavy Seas 

Jerome Myers 

He is aiming at a personal treatment of interesting material, and 
we are not likely to have this winter anything more promising 
for development in the future. Tribune, 1908 

25 Evening on the Old Wharf 

Chauncey F. Ryder 

He offers canvases that proclaim him in the forefront of the 
younger men, and, for the future, to be followed carefully. 
Globe, 1910 

26 Back Road to Egremont 

Ben Foster 

In his own modest way he paints what he feels, and his inspira- 
tions are contagious. Newark Evening News, 1910 

27 When Autumn Comes 

Ivan G. Olinsky 

His occasional canvases have marked him as an artist worth 
regarding. He is sure to attract discriminating attention in future 
exhibitions. Art Notes, 1911 

28 Rose of Sharon 

Frederick C. Frieseke 

There is positive skill in composition and in the maintenance of 
a scheme of color. His art is of definite importance. Tribune, 1912 

29 The Practice Hour 


Just thirty-five years ago, William Macbeth established his 
little Gallery at 237 Fifth Avenue as a home for American 
Art. The older painters. Dewing, Tryon, Weir, Thayer, 
Walker and a few others, were taken care of by Mr. Montross, 
who, as early as 1878, had arranged a gallery for them in the 
rear of his Broadway paint-shop. The younger men, however, 
until 1892 had almost no hearing except in the exhibitions 
of the National Academy and the Society of American Artists. 
It was through the showing of the work of these younger 
painters that our Gallery first attracted its visitors, and the 
policy of making exhibitions for them has been maintained 
consistently through our whole history. Over forty artists, 
most of them now nationally known, made their first New 
York exhibitions with us during those thirty-five years. 

To celebrate our anniversary, we present a selection of those 
who first reached the public through our Gallery, and, in 
conjunction with them, another group, with an arbitrary age 
limit of forty years, who, with few exceptions, have yet to 
make their way in the field of art. Almost all of them have 
been born since our Gallery was established, but most of 
them have already demonstrated their worth. It is because 
we believe in their worth, and in their future, that we show 
them in combination with the group about whom we had 
the same faith in the years gone by. 

Our catalogue arrangement of the older men is chrono- 
logical as to their first showing, and, because contemporary 
comment on their work may be interesting in the light of 
the intervening years, we have included a brief review in the 
case of each, selected from many similar clippings in our files. 

To those artists who have loyally stix)d by us in our ups 
and downs, to our friends among both collectors and casual 
visitors, to the over-worked critics who do their best to see too 
many exhibitions, and to the newcomers among the painters, 
we extend our greetings on this, to us, important anniversary. 


PROSPECTIVE 


Kenneth Bates 

1 Mid-Victorian Ship 

Harry G. Berman 

2 Autumn Mystery 

Jay Connaway 

3 The Giant in Winter 

John F. Folinsbee 

3a La Rolanderie 

Clarence Johnson 

4 On the Tow-Path 

Julian Lamar 

5 Portrait 

John Lavalle 

6 The Plasterer’s Boy 

Carl Lawless 

7 January Afternoon 

Gerald Leake 

8 Spring Song 

Peter Marcus 

9 Chantons 

Arthur Meltzer 

10 Approach of Autumn 

Malcolm Parcell 

11 TheTrudger 

Douglass Parshall 

12 Sospel Bridge 

Fmil Walters 

13 First of Mav 

Stanley Woodward 

14 Tropical Storm 


FOREWORD 


Ohirty-five years in the sum total of time is not a very long 
period. It covers, however, perhaps the most important 
years of our country’s art history. That period has seen 
great changes. It has seen the final passing of the old 
Hudson River School that for so long was the only American 
Art. It has seen the rebirth of the predecessors of that 
school, the Colonial portrait painters. It has seen the gradual 
recognition of Inness, Martin, Wyant, Twachtman, and others 
of their time, and the elimination of many of their contem- 
poraries, until even their names are no longer remembered. 
It has seen the full crest of the wave of the Barbizon group, 
and its gradual, if perhaps temporary, subsidence; as w'ell as 
the rising tide of the French Impressionists, Monet, Sisley, 
Pissarro, and the rest. It has seen the rise of many a young 
painter, today doing as fine work as is produced in any coun- 
try abroad; and it has seen the influx of Cubism, Futurism, 
and various other "isms”, each in turn replaced by some 
other claimant to popular attention. 

It has seen, too, almost the first beginnings of American 
collections, and it has seen the disposal of some of these at 
unheard-of prices with huge profits to their collectors. It has 
seen American Art rise from the neglected efforts of a few 
to the appreciated creations of a host of artists. And it has 
seen a gallery or two where American pictures could be seen 
by a few admirers, develop into a score or more of spacious 
sliow-rooms where they are lavishly displayed and eagerly 
sought out by hundreds of buyers. Except in the field of 
electricity, perhaps no other line of human endeavor has 
witnessed so many changes in the period. 








